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August 2011 


President's report 


Field Nats: at the intersection between knowledge and 
action... 


As | remarked in the 50 anniversary speech, the GFNC 
and field naturalists’ clubs generally in Australia have 
historically played at least two major and important roles 
within our communities. The first of these is about study, 
learning, investigation and knowledge of our natural world, 
including where the ‘natural’ world has become highly 
modified by human activity. We might say on this last point 
that that would be just about everywhere now—consider 
the effect of feral animals on remote Australia, or plastic 
residues in the middle of the Pacific Ocean... Anyway, | 
digress. The second key role that field nats have played is 
applying this knowledge and experience, whether in terms 
of community activities or in terms of feeding into and/or 
influencing public decision making. That field naturalists’ 
clubs do this, and that they have done it for a long time, is 
not unrelated to the fact that such organisations are 
community organisations and essentially self-organised. It 
is true that as universities, NGOs and public authorities 
have become more involved in environmental research 
and education, ecosystem protection and rehabilitation, 
and public policy making over the last half-century, the 
somewhat lonely and pioneering situation of field 
naturalists’ club has declined and these fields of activity 
(fortunately!) are now indeed crowded and very active. Yet 
the space of field naturalists’ organisations remains 
important and irreplaceable, in particular as we remain an 
organised expression of community concern and 
involvement in environmental Knowledge, activity and 
decision making. 


In this context, there are three projects or areas of activity 
that | would bring to members’ attention in this issue, 
concerning in some regard past, present and future 
dimensions of our activities. 


Tonight... 


...Bruce Lindsay 


First, you will see in this issue a call for expressions of 
interest in members (especially longer-term members) in 
compiling and composing a history of the GFNC. | 
encourage all members who have (a) documents, records, 
correspondence, etc. relating to the Club back to 1961 (or 
the first GFNC if you should have them), and (b) 
memories, experiences and/or stories to share, to contact 
Trevor about them. We are also looking for members who 
are interested in being part of the team preparing and 
producing this history. 


Second, we are in the process of developing and reissuing 
a concise natural history of the Geelong region, and we 
are looking for interested members to participate in this 
project, especially in investigating and checking out 
particular areas of interest that we will include in it. 


Third, the future of what our regional environment and 
landscapes will look like (in Some cases whether they will 
exist at all) is often influenced by the advocacy that 
community organisations like ours undertake. In this 
regard, the Club has ongoing discussions with the City 
over the future management arrangements for Jerringot 
Wetlands on the Belmont floodplain. | have also written to 
various State Government Ministers over regional issues, 
including land rezoning near Serendip Sanctuary, 
proposed expansion of the Anglesea Coal Mine (into the 
surrounding heathland), and in opposition to recent 
recommendations for greater commercialisation of 
national parks and other protected areas. It looked for a 
moment as though we may have to deal with the 
prospects of (renewed) coal mining in the Otways, but that 
project appears to have been withdrawn. 


Finally, keep observing, writing, and getting out and about. 
Above all, it is good for the soul. 


... 1S members night and casserole tea. Our speaker will be Elissa Ashton-Smith who will be talking about the 
campaign to stop the expansion of Barwon Heads boundary and encroachment into the wetlands. 


At the September meeting... 


...... Richard Boekel from DSE will be talking about the Western Grassland Reserves that are being developed 
near Werribee. 


We welcome Maarten Hulzenbosch (March), John 
Hogan (April), Madeline Glynn (April) (former member 
rejoining), John Miro (May), Trish Stephens (May), Karin 
Shepherd (May), William Johnston (July), Rose Herben 
(July), Marianne Renee (July), and Val Brown(July) to 
the club and wish them a long and happy association. 


GFENC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Trevor Pescott, is one of a pair of Eastern Rosellas that visited the garden in Belmont 
early in July, to feed on the last of the Granny Smith apples. They are rarely seen here. 
The photo on the back cover, by Graeme Stockton, is one of a group of about 12 Crested Pigeons feeding at Jan Juc golf course. 





Hairy Flower Wasp—Discolia sorar, Scoliidae 





2mm 


...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


A, Discolia sorar, Scoliidae. B, Rear wing coupling process. 


Introduction 

The author received this specimen of a male Discolia 
sorar from Linda Wilkinson for the purpose of 
identification, having been collected on Raymond Island 
(37° 55'S 144° 44’E) Gippsland. This species is the most 
common of some 25 endemic Scoliidae wasps (Naumann 
1970). 


Females of the species hunt for the larvae of Scarab 
Beetles and having stung the larva to paralyse it, will lay 
an egg on it that eventually produces a parasitic grub that 
devours its host. The female is able to locate the beetle 
larva within the soil or in rotting wood and subsequently, 
using the powerful legs, excavates to reach the larva. 


D. sorar is entirely black and covered in black hairs. 
Wings are opaque and of a dark blue hue and scintillate 
with purple highlights. Flowers, upon which they are 
regularly found, are used as a source of food, hence the 
common name Flower Wasp. 


Description 

A robust wasp, as stated above they are totally black and 
covered in a relatively thick coat of short black hair. The 
head carries a pair of stout mandibles and large eyes with 
markedly emarginate inner margins. A group of three 
ocelli are found on the apex. Antennae are robust, 
relatively long and lack a club. The pronotum is short and 
closely coupled with the metathorax that carries the large 
pairs of wings. Each wing has venation that only extends 
about halfway along the wing, whilst apically they have 





pseudovenation (Naumann 1970), a series of closely 
arranged ridges and grooves. Both rear wings have, mid 
way along their leading edge, a coupling process 
consisting of a series of hooks that enables attachment to 
the forewing trailing edge during flight. 


Ventrally the metathorax is wide allowing the coxa of the 
mid and hind legs to be placed wide apart; this is probably 
associated with the wasps’ fossorial (burrowing) habit. 
Each of the strong legs is covered in stout hair with a pair 
of spines attached to the rear tibia and one spine to the 
mid-tibia. The tarsal formula is 5-5-5 and each tarsus 
terminates in a pair of relatively large simple claws 
complete with a flat arolium between (a flexible pad for 
adhesion to smooth surfaces). 


Attachment of the abdomen to the thorax is by a pedicel 
that is not readily observable giving the appearance that 
the abdomen is a complete extension of the thorax. In the 
male the terminal segment of the abdomen has three 
pseudo-stings. It is suggested that pseudo-stings may 
provide some defence against predators, (Evans & 
Eberhard 1973). 


References 
Evans, H.E. & Eberhard, M.J.W. (1973) The Wasps, 
University of Michigan, U.S.A. 


Naumann, |.D. (1970) The Insects of Australia, Melbourne 
University Press. 
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This month 


A counter’s lot is not a happy one!! 

It didn’t take long to discover what put the birds up. First 
there was this confusion of paw prints in the soft mud, 
then as we walked towards the windmill came an 
exclamation ‘Fox! Can you see it?’ Sure could! There it 
was moving rapidly, sinuously, through the low saltmarsh 
vegetation, keeping a very low profile as only a fox can 
do—an artful dodger. 


Surely this was what put the waders to flight—a tightly knit 
flock of about 80, smallish, grey and white birds which 
wheeled around us, low across the wind, to land in a 
distant saltpan. Hopefully these will be identified and 
recorded by the observers in that area. Because this is 
what we were about—the Winter Wader Count at the 
Moolap Saltworks in Geelong. 


And a winter count it was. A cold, persistent, penetrating 
wind swept across this exposed, open area—in places 
whipping up spume and carrying it high into the air. (A 
young counter thought this spectacle was pretty exciting!) 
And this is how it was to be—all morning—no escape—no 
respite. 


And needless to say these conditions were not conducive 
for bird watching—just count, record, move on briskly. 


All very well until you get to this section of dry saltpans, 
pitted with hundreds of potholes in the grey sludge, most 
with the right dimensions to provide a refuge for small 
waders such as the Double-banded and Red-capped 
Plovers—a shelter from the elements and hidden from 
predators. 


And out of sight of wind-stressed counters! A cursory 
survey reveals few or no birds. Then you get your eye 
in—heads start to pop us here and there, and in scattered 
locations you detect the scurry and stop movements of 
individuals and small groups. 


Now here’s the problem. You can’t make an accurate 
count in such a fluid situation. You complete a count, 
record numbers, then look again and there seem to be 
more birds. A second count confirms this. Numbers are 
amended. Then you move on knowing full well there 
would be a substantial number missed. 


In spite of all the ‘ducking and weaving’ this was a positive 
outcome—another contribution, albeit small, to our 
knowledge of our shorebirds. Oh yes it is!! 


Fast facts 

° Double-banded Plovers are winter visitors from New 
Zealand. 

° Breeding plumage—top chest band black, lower 
band a rich chestnut. 

° Seem to favour this section of saltworks? 

° Numbers counted here. Double-banded 205 plus 
the 80? put up by the fox. Red-capped Plovers 203. 

° Presence of foxes worrying—especially if the 


plovers bed-down here—well, anywhere! 





... Joe Hubbard 


And for something completely different 

Found this diary entry: Cania Gorge 24/7/07 

I’m writing this sitting on the veranda, slightly cool but 
comfortable, wine by elbow, cockatoos screeching, people 
settling down in their vans, kookaburras calling, other bird 
calls winding down the day. Val’s on the bed, reading. A 
lot of walking today, surrounded by bush, superb cliffs, 
rock formations. Rock art areas closed because of 
vandalism—work painted over! 


Misty rain on early morning walk. Highlight was a pretty 
wallaby, white stripes under face. Watching us it moved 
its tail from side to side—so | called it a Whiptail. 


Yesterday went to see the little Rat Kangaroos which 
arrive at ‘reception’ after dark. 


While absorbed, a kangaroo (not fully grown fortunately) 
emerged from the darkness and tried to grab me, friendly 
like | thought, until it commenced to lash out at me with its 
hind legs. So | whacked it on the nose with my torch, and 
still it persisted, so each whack got harder until it got the 
message and quit. Another chap, filming, told me he had 
his jumper torn by it. And ‘It scared the ... out of my wife. 
She wouldn't stay.’ | don’t blame her! 


Fast facts 

Cania Gorge N.P.—12 km north of Monto, Queensland 
Rat Kangaroos—Rufous Bettong—nocturnal 

Whiptail Wallaby—named because tail ‘leather’ was used 
as a whip(?). Also called Pretty-faced Wallaby; was 
hunted until recent times. 


Cheers! 


Can you help? 


...Rob Ganly 


For some time now | have been researching the old 
GFNC Newsletters, published from 1963 till 1996 when 
they were incorporated into The Naturalist. During this 
time, | have extracted members’ bird sightings for the 
years 1986, 1987 and 1990. 


Members will recognise that in these years there were no 
published Bird Reports. Our Committee has given the 
‘green light’ for me to publish a ‘stand-alone’ bird report 
for those years, thus allowing a record of reports for the 
Geelong region to be available continuously from 
inception in 1984. 


To that end, to bolster my currently available data, | am 
asking for observations from private individuals from 
those years. Please scour your old records for 
observations you feel are worthy of recording. Obviously 
contributor recognition will be made. 


| would accept data in any format—email, post or 
personal delivery. 

My contact details are: 

Address: Rob Ganly, 1/75 Nicholas St, Newtown VIC 
3220 

Email: rgganly@iprimus.com.au 
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Plant Group report 


11th July 

Specimens of diverse plants were studied. They included: 

Soleirolia soleirolii — Baby’s Tears, Urticaceae. Nettle 
family, native to Mediterranean Islands west of Italy. 
Naturalised Vic, SA, NSW. Commonly planted in 
rockeries and pathways. Forms a dense mat. Flowers 
1—2 mm long. Leaves 2-6 mm diameter. 

Acacia saligna — Golden Wreath Wattle or Orange Wattle, 
Mimosaceae. Native to WA, Naturalised Vic, NSW. 
Widespread garden escapee. 

Melaleuca lanceolata — Moonah, Myrtaceae. Native to Vic, 
SA, NSW, QLD. A typical twisted old tree in a Belmont 
park has a few flowers at present. 

Discaria pubescens — Australian Anchor Plant, 
Rhamnaceae. Vic, NSW, ACT. Extremely rare west of 
Melbourne, only Known at a few localities such as 
Lal Lal. See page 10, July Naturalist. Possibly extinct 
north-east Vic, scattered and uncommon Benambra 
east to Bendoc — East Gippsland. 

Banksia ericifolia - Heath-leaved Banksia, Protaceae. 
NSW central coast sandstone. Spectacular 5m x 4m 
tree. Flowers Autumn and Winter. 

Callitris rhomboidea — Oyster Bay Pine, 

Cupressaceae. West of Grampians — Far East 
Gippsland. Small stems have a wrinkled surface 
marked by raised and depressed sections which when 
magnified distinctly explain the species name. 

Hakea fransisciana — Protaceae. WA. Very attractive tall 
shrub. Flowering at present. 

Grevillia rosmarinifolia — Protaceae. A cultivar. Prickly 
dense foliage with few, but unusual flowers at present. 





...Dick Southcombe 


Tortula papillosa. A very common urban moss found in a 
range of habitats in southern Australia. Although it 
grows on a plant it is nutritionally independent of that 
host plant. 


9th August 
Please bring two or three plant specimens for study. 


Advance notice re October 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


by John Arnott 


John, who is Manager — Horticulture at the Cranbourne 
Gardens, has titled his lecture ‘Royal Botanic Gardens 
Cranbourne — where Horticulture meets Ecology’. 


The Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room will be 
open from 7.00 p.m. for set up, coffee, and chat with 
lecture commencing 7.30 p.m. sharp, 11 October. 


Please make this lecture widely known and RSVP 


Joanne by email vandenbroek1@optusnet.com.au OR 
Dick by phone 5243 3916 before 25 September. 


GFNC history book project 


he Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc was formed in 

1961, and in the ensuing 50 years has developed as a 
major conservation and natural history organisation in 
Geelong and well beyond. As the years pass, we tend to 
lose sight of the many of the wonderful things we have 
achieved over time, with new challenges always seeming 
to overshadow those of the past. 


The Club is more than an inanimate object, and there is a 
huge amount of human interest held in the memories of the 
members, but this is a fragile thing that is so easily lost. 

To preserve this human aspect of the Club, and tie it back 
to the published journals and meeting minutes, several 
senior members met to consider how best to preserve the 
Club's history. It was agreed that we need to produce a 
comprehensive written history to record the Club's 
achievements, and to keep these in the context of the 
broad conservation aspirations of the time. 


The way we can do this most successfully, we believe, is 
for Club members themselves to write sections, chapters 
or fragments, rather than ask one person to undertake the 
overall project. 


Several of the Life Members met the Committee to put 
forward this proposal, and there was general agreement 


... Trevor Pescott 


that we should proceed, and that the next step would be to 
ask members for their support. 


At this stage we believe that there should be about six 
chapters which may include: 


° excursions and meetings 

° our involvement in local and broad conservation is- 
sues 

° how conservation activities have evolved over the 50 
years 

° personal achievements of members in conservation 


and ‘characters’ of the Club 
These would be written by members and edited by an 
independent person. 


Funding to cover costs could be from the 2012-13 Local 
History Grants program, or similar sources. 


At this stage, we are inviting comments, but more 
importantly, we are looking for members who may be 
willing to assist. 


For further information, please contact Dick Southcombe, 


Graeme Tribe, Gordon McCarthy, Trevor Pescott or any of 
the Committee. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


E ight members enjoyed this very 
interesting, if a little wet at times, 
excursion tracking down the birdlife of 
Manna Gum Park—a lovely property 
dominated by Manna Gums with a 
diverse understorey. 


Craig’s accompanying list covers the 
birds very comprehensively, but some 
worthy of special mention were: a 
group of Varied Sitellas actively 
gleaning bark; Grey Fantails flitting 
about quite close to us; great views of a 
beautiful male Spotted Pardalote; the 
evocative non-breeding call of Grey 
Shrike-thrushes as we moved through 
the bush; and a ‘hot spot’ where we 
stopped to observe Brown-headed, 
White-naped and White-plumed 
Honeyeaters, Grey Fantails, 
White-browed Scrubwrens and Golden 
Whistler. 


The appearance of two Wedge-tailed 
Eagles while we were enjoying a 
‘cuppa’ on the homestead veranda 
mirrors our experience on other 
occasions (perhaps they come to look 
at us!). 


Other than the birds, we saw four 
Eastern Grey Kangaroos (including one 
large male), echidna diggings, several 
species of fungi and some carpets of 
Nodding Greenhood leaves (some with 
buds—promising a great display in a 
few week’s time). Around the house 
we were greeted by domestic geese, 
guinea fowl, bantams and two dogs, all 
lorded over by the most magnificent 
turkey cock. The donkeys out in the 
paddocks greeted us in wonderful 
donkey fashion every time they spied 
us through the trees. 


Many thanks to Hans and Pat for 
organising this excursion and to Phil 
Dumesny and Chris Trotter for once 
again inviting us to explore their lovely 
property. 


Bird List for GFNC Bird Group 
excursion to Manna Gum Park. 
Compiled by Craig Morley. Unless 
otherwise stated observations were at 
Manna Gum Park 

(42 spp.—total 45 spp.) 
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Manna Gum Park, Gherang 


Thursday 23 June 2011 


Chestnut Teal 
Northern Mallard (I) 


Pacific Black Duck 
Australian White Ibis 
Whistling Kite 


Collared Sparrowhawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Brown Falcon 


Galah 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 


Crimson Rosella 


Eastern Rosella 


Blue-winged Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 


White-browed Scrubwren 


Striated Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 


Spotted Pardalote 


Striated Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Varied Sittella 


Golden Whistler 


Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Butcherbird 


Australian Magpie 


Grey Currawong 


Forest Raven 


Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Welcome Swallow 
House Sparrow (l) 


...Polly Cutcliffe 


Comment 


Pr seen on 2 small woodland wetlands. 
On farm near house. 


2 on farm dam near house, 3rd on woodland 
wetland. 
1 seen briefly overhead. 


Cape Otway Rd. 1 bird harassed by Brown 
Falcon. 

Moriac. 1 in rapid low flight across paddock and 
through hedgerow. 

Pr sailed over, harassed by several Magpies. 


Cape Otway Rd. 1 bird harassing Whistling Kite. 


Several heard, at least one small flock. 
Heard and seen. Flock of at least 50. 


Several small flocks seen. Mainly adult, 1 or 2 
sub-adult birds. 


Small number, incl 1 feeding in horse paddock 
with 8 Crimson Rosellas. 

1 heard and seen flying over to S. 

1 heard and seen. 

At least 1 heard and seen. 

Piping and trilling calls noted. 

Several parties. No blue males noted. 

Noted in several places, incl around the house. 


At least 1 possibly two parties. 

1 or 2 parties on more open ground. 

Several heard in undergrowth. 

Wonderful views of a male and several others 

heard. 

Several heard. 

Several heard overhead. 

Several heard and seen. 

Several heard and seen. 

1 party heard to N. 

Several heard overhead. 

Several esp around house. 

One party of at least 12. 

Several heard and seen. 

One party of at least 6 birds. 

Several heard and seen, incl male, female and 
imm. 

Widspread across property. 

1 heard. 

Several, incl 3 harassing Wedge-tailed Eagles. 


Characteristic clinking call heard several times. 


Diagnostic bass baritone call heard at least once. 


Open area. 
Several silent birds. 





Many around garden and house. 


Out and about 
Thoughts for the International Year of Forests 2011 
Facts, figures and feelings...Various points of view 


orests are complex ecosystems, containing about 

90% of the world terrestrial biodiversity. They are 
central to human life because they provide a diverse range 
of resources, they store carbon, help regulate climate, 
purify water and mitigate natural hazards such as floods. 


Forests cover 9.4% of the earth's surface, 31% of the 
world's land. Australia has about 4 per cent of the world’s 
forests on 5 per cent of the world’s land area. Our 
continent has the world's sixth largest forest area, with a 
total of just over 147 million hectares of native forest, or 
around 21% of the country's total land area. Most of 
Australia's forests are found in Queensland, with 52.8 
million hectares of forest covering almost one-third of the 
state. There are also almost 2 million hectares of 
plantation forest. 


Do those figures surprise you? What is meant by a forest? 

In Australia it is: 
An area incorporating all living and non-living 
components, that is dominated by trees, having 
usually a single stem and a mature or potentially 
mature stand height exceeding 2 metres, and with 
existing or potential crown cover of overstorey strata 
equal to or greater than 29 per cent. This definition 
includes Australia's diverse native forests of trees that 
are sometimes described as woodlands. (Australian 
Bureau of Agricultural and Resource Economics and 
Science). 


° There is only 1% of tall closed canopy forest in 

Australia; nearly 46% is medium height woodland. 

Woodland forests have 20—50% crown cover. 

Open forests have 51—80% crown cover. 

Closed forests have 81—100% crown cover. 

Forested land in Australia is made up of around 

62% woodland forest, 28% open forest, 3% closed 

forest (mainly rainforest) and 1% plantation forest. 

° 16% of native forests are in formal conservation 
reserves. 

° 70% of the total forest estate is privately managed 
and 44% of this is on land used for grazing. 

° More than 16 500 plants and 3800 animals have 
been identified as forest-dependent. 


° There are 2800 tree species unique to Australia. 

° Radiata Pine is the most common plantation 
species. 

° Plantation forest may include agroforestry woodlots 


and shelter belts. 


So much for the figures. They don't really stir my 
imagination. You can't get the feel of a forest from 
statistics. You can't see it or smell it or touch the bark, or 
look up through the canopy. 


You can categorise a forest by dominant tree type, you 
can wonder about unusual features that don't fit that 
pattern, consider a forest's biodiversity, its economic 
value, its useful products, its beauty or mystery, its age, its 
tenure or its insecurity. You can also think about whether 


... Valda Dedman 


the forest is old growth, logged, or replanted, whether it is 
extensive or just a patch, a woodlot for short-term gain, 
the role of fire as agent of renewal or destruction, the 
individual animals and plants, the natural cycle of growth 
and renewal with the need to return nutrients to the soil. 
How many years does it take for a forest to reach 
maturity? What is the best use of its wood? 

A forest is much more than a natural asset and it needs to 
be experienced first hand if we are to have some idea of 
understanding it. 


Australian forests are diverse, home to unique species 
(many vulnerable and endangered), some are ancient, 
some newly created, many mere shadows of their former 
selves. There are seven main vegetation types. In order of 
abundance these are: 

eucalypt (with 11 subtypes of eucalypt) 

acacia 

melaleuca 

rainforest (tropical, sub-tropical, temperate, cool) 
callitris 

casuarina 

mangrove. 


—s = = 






Otway forest 

Eucalyptus forest 

o 116 million ha, 79% of total. 

° Eucalypts have adapted to a range of Australian 
environments and climates, from alpine areas to the 
hot, dry centre. 

° The presence of fire has also influenced their 

development, and is a natural part of eucalypt 

ecology. 
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° Leaf fall is continuous in eucalyptus forest. There is are very large and old; seed is stored in the soil for 


no sudden burst of bright colour followed by a future regeneration. In the North Arthur Ranges in 
tracery of bare branches. Eucalypt colours are Tasmania, 12 000 seeds have been found per 
subtle greens, grey-green, blue-grey. New growth square metre in the top 19 cm of soil. 

may be reddish, or a fuzz right along the branches ° Mulga, brigalow, myall, gidgee are all acacias— 
after fire as buds concealed under the bark push iconic Australian names and all once more 
through. Trunks may peel back to white or pink extensive. 


each year, or be stringy or deeply fissured. 


Melaleuca forest—the paperbarks 

° Third largest type. 

e 7.5 million ha, 5% total. 

° Most in open woodland and open forest. 

° Occupies wet, swampy areas. Melaleucas have 
been more protected in northern Australia than in 
the south where so many wetlands have been filled 
in. 

° Includes Moonah woodlands, which may contain 
very old single trees, some multi-stemmed. 


Rainforest 

° 3.3 million ha, 2% total. 

° Large contribution to biodiversity. 

° Does not depend on fire for regeneration. 

° T'he Great Otway National Park encloses ten 
rainforest sites of significance, two of them of them 
of national importance. 

° Includes ancient forests, Gondwanan relics, that 
only occur in the southern hemisphere. These are 
the beeches, Nothofagus sp. Antarctic, Myrtle, 
Tanglefoot (N. gunnii, the only deciduous tree to 
have evolved in Australia). Fossilised beech pollen 
has been found in Antarctica. Fragmentary, slow to 





— — na recover from fire, often surrounded by eucalypts. 
Leaf litter Otways Photo: Valda Dedman ° Beech Forest takes its name from the many Myrtle 
Beech trees that used to grow there. In the Otways 
o They range from the tallest flowering plant in the Myrtle Beech grows on its own or in combination 
world to low-growing multi-stemmed mallees with Blackwood to make up rainforest canopy. In the 
crowded together in wave after wave on dune Central Highlands and Strzeleckis (south 
ridges. The Long Forest is a mallee remnant close Gippsland), Myrtle Beech is the dominant canopy 
to Geelong. species but grows in combination with Southern 
° Red Gums need periodic flooding to survive. Sassafras. In East Gippsland there is a total 
Seedlings define the edge of the floodwaters, where absence of Myrtle Beech with Southern Sassafras 
the fine seeds washed up. dominating the rainforest canopy. 
° There is always a eucalypt flowering somewhere; ° As well as the main types, there is also 'Dry' 
nectar-loving birds follow the honey flow around. Rainforest. 
° The tallest eucalypt tree begins from a seed as 
small as a speck of dust. Tropical rainforest 
o North Queensland east coast with at least 1.2 
Acacia forest metres of rain each year, 60% in summer. 
° 995 species. ° Tremendous biodiversity. 
e Australia's largest genus of flowering plants. ° 3000 species in 210 families. 
° 2nd most common type of forest. ° Ferns, cycads, conifers, orchids. 
° Covering 10.4 million hectares and accounting for ° Butterflies, cassowaries, tree kangaroos, frogs, 
7% of the total native forest area, they bats, fish. 
predominantly form woodlands in regions where 
average annual rainfall is less than 750 mm. In Sub-tropical rainforest 
wetter areas, they can form open forests, usually ° Especially in the Southeast Qeensland/NSW 
dominated by a single species. border. 
° Lancewood, A. shirleyi, is widespread in the tropics, e Strangler Figs, palms—Bangalow, Cabbage Tree. 
in thickets and woodlands. ° Epiphytes—staghorn ferns and orchids high up on 
e In Tasmania Blackwood A. melanoxylon dominates trunks, woody vines, buttresses. 
extensive stands of swamp forest on poorly drained e Complex canopy, 100 species per 10 ha. 
sites. Blackwood forest regenerates without any s Booyong, Rosewood. 
large scale disturbance such as fire. However, overs, Often large leaves, fruits. 


most of its range Blackwood forest forms a stage in 
the development of rainforest. Some Blackwoods 
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Warm temperate rainforest 
East and south Gippsland, coastal ranges. 
Needs 1300 mm rain each year. 
2 layers—tall trees and tree ferns. 
15 tree species, including Coachwood, Sassafras, 
Bunyas, Hoop Pines, Brush Box, Lilly Pilly. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Cool temperate mixed rainforest 
South-facing gullies. 
Myrtle Beech stands. 
1750—3000 mm rain each year. 
Mist and mosses. 
Pines in Tasmania—Huon Pine, King Billy Pine, 
Celery-top Pine. 


Otway rainforest 





Callitris forest NSW 


Photo:Valda Dedman 


Callitris forest—the cypress pines 

° More than 2.5 million ha, 2% total forest. 

One of few softwoods in Australia. 

Dry inland NSW, Queensland, Northern Territory. 

Only in Australia (14 species) and New Caledonia 

(2 species). 

° Gave grief to early explorers as they tried to push 
through the close-growing trunks. 

° Some in rain-shadow areas as in the Snowy River 
catchment. 


Casuarina forest—the she-oaks 


e 2.2 million ha, 1.5% total forest. 
° 66 species in 3 genera. 
° They are a distinctive part of many Australian 


coastal and riverine landscapes, but also occur as 
forests and woodlands in the semi-arid zone, where 
Belah (Casuarina cristata) forests have the widest 
distribution. 

° The seeds of Forest Oak Allocasuarina torulosa and 
Black Oak A. littoralis are important foods for the 
endangered Glossy Black Cockatoo. 


Mangrove forest 

° 980 000 ha, less than 1% total forest. 

° Trees with their feet in the water. In salt water that 
rises and falls with the tide...groves of mangroves, 
prop roots holding them out of the mud when the 
water retreats, or breathing through a mini forest of 
pneumatophores. You can see these ones beside 
the river at Barwon Heads, or within Port Phillip Bay, 
at Cowies Creek and even Williamstown, at the 
Jawbone Reserve. 


You can subdivide forests over and over, into EVCs for 
instance. In the Wombat Forest alone there is Shrubby 
Foothill Forest, herb-rich Foothill Forest, Grassy Dry 
Forest, Dry Forest, Grassy Valley Forest, Shrubby Dry 
Forest, and Riparian Forest. The detailed knowledge may 
help preserve the forest from overexploitation. 


You can divide forests by climatic zone: cold, temperate, 
monsoon or tropical, wet or dry. 

Or you can divide them into layers: the canopy, the 
understorey of shrubs, the herb layer, the moss and fungi 
layer. You can look at the whole forest ecosystem, 
including the soil and the microrganisms that live there and 
help to break down the forest litter. Or you can look at hard 
-leaved (sclerophyll) and soft-leaved, deciduous or 
evergreen. 
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You can divide a forest up into its component parts as What else has been seen 
much as you like, but remember a forest is a living entity 


and each forest is unique. And boundaries are not always 
clear-cut. For instance, a wet sclerophyll forest area with 
tall Mountain Ash and Mountain Grey Gum soaring above 
the canopy can merge into cool temperate forest where 
Blackwood is the tallest tree. 


So take another look at a forest in this special year. What 
will you see? Twisted branches or straight trunks? Moss 
and lichen and fungi? Tall trees and fallen trees, black 
Otway snails, black leeches, tree ferns, fronds, filmy ferns? 
Night animals, possum eye shine, hidden tracks in wire 
grass? Look up. Do you see the sky? What is underfoot? 
Softness, or dry leaves that crunch? There will always be 
more to discover. 

References 

www.abares.com.au 


www.australianforests.org.au 
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www.vicrainforest.org Brown Goshawk feeding on a Bronzewing—Bellbrae 
Photos: Graeme Stockton 
























An unfinished story of a family of Masked Lapwings 
(or the things you observe on the way home from OBP 
surveys) 


At the Townsends Rd/Boundary Rd roundabout, in Whittington, a pair of 
Masked Lapwings were first noted on 13 July with one bird sitting tight and 
the second bird standing nearby. Three runners were first seen on the 
roundabout on Sunday 24 July on the way home from Queenscliff. When 
last observed at 11am on Tuesday 26, the five birds had moved from the 
roundabout to an adjacent traffic island and were doing their best to avoid 
the hazards of a very busy intersection including ride-on lawn-mowers and 
B-double trucks. One very kind motorist stopped to allow the parents to 
herd their young charges back to the centre of the roundabout during the 
mowing of an adjacent area which had been there new refuge. 


Observers: Lib Macpherson, Joanne van den Broek, Rob Ganly, Grace 
Lewis, Craig Morley. 
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Photo 1 shows an adult protecting the 3 runners 
which were unable to climb up the curb! 
Photo: Craig Morley 
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Photo 2 shows the 3 runners left in the gutter as 
the adult goes to “ward off’ lawn mower... the 
driver had been alerted to the presence of runners 
AND thanked for mowing around the nest on a 
previous occasion! Photo: Craig Morley 
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Mammal report 


... Trevor Pescott 


Common Brushtail 15/07/11 Forrest-Colac Road at Meadowell Road, roadkill. | TP 
Possum 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 15/07/11 


Yaugher, grazing on farmland late afternoon. In 
Geelong Naturalist July 2011, | noted that the 
first | had seen there was on 17/06/11. 


SI, TP 


1 16/07/11 Stony Rises, 1.5 km east of Pirron Yallock in 
open farmland, roadkill. 


+ 


Swan Island. Many of the does had large pouch 
young although only 1 joey was seen out of the 
pouch. There has apparently been a surge in 
breeding over the last few months, possibly due 
to improved weather conditions drought. 


Black Wallaby 1 13/07/11 Yaugher, Forrest-Barwon Downs Road at TP 
Boundary Road, roadkill. 
1 TP 


Brown Rat 01/07/11 


Red Fox 


me 


Killer Whale 3 


Southern Right Whale 14/07/11 


14/07/11 


Unidentified whale 





Barrabool, Barrabool Road 0.8 km east of 
Andersons Road, roadkill. It is interesting to note 
that we have had more reports of this species in 
recent months than in the previous years; this 
may be due to better recognition of the species. 


19/06/11 Barwon Downs, sauntered across the Birregurra- | TP 
Barwon Downs Road at 0800. 
07/07/11 Observed off-shore from Point Addis. 


Observed off-shore from Point Addis. Another 
whale, noted 100m of-shore, was probably this 
species as it had a V-shaped blow. 

Smaller, dark mammals, rounded dorsal fluke, 
no head or tail flukes were visible. They didn’t 
behave like seals or sealions, and were probably 
small whales, but the species could not be 
determined. 


KC, AM 


JP, KC, 
AM 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; CM, Craig Morley; JB, Joanne van den Broek; JP, John Peter; KC, Kay Campbell; 


SI, Shona Innes; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Birds or beasts? 

| had joined birdman Craig and Jo at Swan Island, 
searching for Orange-bellied Parrots, and paused near the 
end of one of the fairways on the golf course. Ahead of us 
was some rough grass, a strip of saltmarsh and a wetland. 
We raised binoculars and scanned the land in front of us. 
‘How many?’ asked Craig. 

‘| can see 10,’ | replied. 

‘Only ten? There must be 30 at least.’ 

| looked again ... just 10 kangaroos, mostly does, and 
several did have large pouch young — but not 30. 

‘And look, some Little Egrets just joined them,’ said Craig. 
‘There’s at least 30 White-faced Herons in that group’. 


Tiles at Lara 

The use of old roofing tiles is a well-known means of 
searching for reptiles, amphibians and mammals. The tiles 
are simply placed on the ground, and periodically lifted to 
see what has taken up residence beneath them. 

We have about 50 tiles, distributed across several sites, 
and we have just received permission to place them at 
Point Henry on Alcoa’s land where a good range of skinks 
and perhaps other animals live. 

There have been 20 tiles on a strip of Kangaroo 
Grass-dominated roadside between Lara and Little River, 
along Old Melbourne Road, and on 23/07/11 | collected 
them for use at Point Henry. 

Beneath the tiles were several unused nests of House 


Mice as well as extensive trackways and tunnels made by 
the mice. There were also mounds of earth and burrows 
away from the tiles in the grassland. 

Also under the tiles were at least 10 Spotted Marsh Frogs. 
Judging by our tiling effort at Lees Bridge, Balliang, where 
we regularly find Spotted Marsh Frogs, these amphibians 
are particularly abundant across the grassland areas. 


Herpetology Report 

There are no reptile and few amphibian reports for this 
last month, so | will hold those that have come in until next 
month. 
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Horsfield’s Bushlark 


Photo: Craig Morley 
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Mammal trapping—Floating Islands Reserve 


13-16 July 2011 
GPS 54709553E 5753135N alt 153m. DSE Permit 10005048, AEC Permit 14.09 


he trapping was carried out as part of our on-going 

study of the fauna in the Stony Rises. It is the third 
survey in the reserve, this time in the western side behind 
the cottage ruins. 


The traps were set in a meandering line from near the 
cottage north around the edge of a broad, open 
depression and up onto the raised land at the north end of 
the depression. 


Twenty small Elliott traps were set on 13 July, and an 
additional 25 were set on 14 July, the latter in place for 
only two nights. 


Bait used was the standard peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal mix. 


The weather was cool to cold, and some rain fell on each 
night—to minimise the risk to the animals that were 
caught, the traps were put in plastic bags, this in 
accordance with the conditions of our trapping permits. 


Results: 

14/07/11 House Mouse Mus musculus 4 caught in 20 
traps. 

15/07/11 Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii 2 


females both with pouch 

Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus 2 caught 

House Mouse Mus musculus 5 caught 

Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus 7 caught 

House Mouse Mus musculus 3 caught 

(Note: the traps where Swamp Rats were caught were not 
re-set.) 


16/07/11 


Trapping success rates: 14/07/11—20%; 15/07/11—20%; 
16/07/11—24.4%; overall 21.7%. 


Comments: 


The number of mice caught (12) was not surprising given 
the abundance of the species at the present time. 

The area obviously also supports a large population of 
Swamp Rats. 


The real surprise came with the Dusky Antechinuses, not 
because we caught them—we have trapped them at the 
other Stony Rises sites we have visited—but because 
both were females with pouch young. Only one was 
closely examined and it appeared to have eight young. 
According to Menkhorst in Mammals of Victoria, the 
Dusky Antechinus females give birth in mid-September 
after mating in July or August, but clearly these individuals 
were well ahead of the usual season. Why that happened 
is not clear, and it may take some further study to 
determine if this is due to unusual climatic conditions or 
the normal timing for this particular population. 


Other Mammals: 
Koala—scats. 
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... Trevor Pescott 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo—2 seen, abundant scats. 

Black Wallaby—1 seen. 

Fallow Deer—abundant scats and footprints; at 10.20am 
on 15/07/11, 3 were seen near the cottage. 

European Rabbit—scats. 


Birds: 


Australian Shelduck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Dusky Moorhen 

Corella sp. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Fantail 

House Sparrow 


Thanks: 


Chris Pitfield CCMA for his continuing support of the 
fauna study project in the Stony Rises. 

Parks Victoria, managers of the reserve. 

Shona Innes for helping check and collect the traps. 


Rivers Advisory Committee Receives 
Award 


At a special function in the Members Dining Room at the 
MCG on Friday night, 29 July, the Keep Australia Beautiful 
Sustainable Cities and Clean Beaches Awards 2011 were 
presented to the successful nominees. 


The Community Government Partnerships section was 
won by the Barwon & Moorabool Rivers Reserves 
Advisory Committee—City of Greater Geelong ahead of 
three other groups. 


The BMRRAC may be better known simply as the Buckley 
Falls Park management committee, but since it was 
formed in the 1980s it has continued to expand, and take 
on more responsibilities, as properties along both rivers 
have been subdivided and land added to the park. 


The GFNC has been a member of the Advisory Committee 
since its inception. 


In reality, the award acknowledges the work of the Friends 
of Buckley Falls Park, and in particular the untiring 
commitment of Tony Woolford to the project,so — 
congratulations Tony Woolford, The Friends of BFP, and 
the City of Greater Geelong. 

Trevor Pescott 


Excursion report—Australian Animal Health Laboratories 
20 July 2011 


his year’s mid-week winter excursion was a visit to the 

Australian Animal Health Laboratory (AAHL), one of 
three National Facilities operated by CSIRO. Fourteen 
members and five guests were welcomed by Emma 
Wilkins, AAHL’s Communications Advisor, who gave us a 
comprehensive illustrated overview of the work at this 
world-leading provider of animal health diagnostic services 
and research into diseases that threaten Australia’s animal 
industries. Emma then led us through one of the ‘open’ 
laboratories so we gained some idea of the scale of the 
site (‘as large as the MCG’) where 300 people work. She 
also showed us some models of the complex structure of 
the building, which includes the highest level of biosecurity 
available world-wide. 


AAHL was built in 1985 at a cost of $150m on the shore of 
Corio Bay between Eastern Park and the Moolap 
saltworks. Despite initial concerns amongst some Geelong 
residents, it has put Geelong on the map in the 
international fields of biosecurity and animal health. The 
facilities have been upgraded over the past decade, and 
annual funding allows for maintenance and improvement of 
strict biosecurity technologies, such as the regular 
upgrading of the ‘space suits’ used to protect staff working 
on the most dangerous infectious diseases in the highest 
(level 4) biosecurity laboratories. Currently AAHL is the 
world’s best biosecurity facility, while the UK and USA 

| 

aboratories undergo massive upgrades. The facility is 
expected to last for 150 years under the current program of 
maintenance and improvement. 


Amongst many achievements of AAHL’s scientists was the 
identification in 1994 of a new virus never reported 
elsewhere in the world—what we now know as Hendra 
virus. Research over the years since then has established 
that this virus (along with many others) is endemic within 
flying foxes, but does not affect them. If taken up by a 
horse, the virus prospers—but the resulting virulent 
infection kills the horse, and can transfer to humans, with 
potentially fatal outcomes. It would be neither practical, nor 
acceptable to cull the flying fox population, given the 
animals’ protected status and ecological importance. Nor 
would the development of a vaccine for humans be 
practical. So about 18 months ago the decision was made 
to develop a vaccine to protect horses against Hendra 
virus, and we heard that AAHL has succeeded, with a 
commercial version expected within 12 months. 


There is a related virus, Nipah, that is transferred from bats 
to pigs and then to humans. AAHL played a major role in 
eradicating Nipah from Malaysia. We asked about Lyssa 
virus, and risks associated with the local flying foxes in 
Eastern Park. Lyssa is a very different virus from Hendra 
or Nipah, and is transmitted through bites or scratches—so 
those who handle the local bats must take care, and use 


...Peter Turner 


suitable protective clothing. There is no danger in walking 
near the colony in Eastern Park, or from the bats that visit 
trees in our gardens—but one should not pick up dead 
animals. 


The AAHL facility was originally designed and engineered 
to safely handle the most infectious animal diseases 
known, specifically Foot & Mouth Disease (FMD). 
However, approval to import live FMD virus has never 
been obtained, despite the critical need for Australian 
scientists to be able to cope with an FMD outbreak should 
it occur. So AAHL sends scientists to places such as 
Vietnam where FMD is endemic to develop experience in 
managing the disease, and has developed over recent 
years the ability to receive up to 10 000 samples a day to 
cope with a major emergency such as an FMD outbreak— 
which would immediately stop all animal and animal 
product exports. 


As well as giving us a comprehensive overview of AAHL’s 
work in diagnostic testing and research, Emma explained 
the ways in which this complex facility is structured and 
how it operates—and the challenges of working in a high 
biosecurity environment. The large building we can see 
contains another, sealed, building (a box within a box) with 
four floors—the biosecure laboratories and animal handling 
facilities are all on one level, with two floors below to han- 
dle the collection and treatment (at up to 180°C) of sewage 
and other waste. Above the labs is the air handling floor, 
with 1000 HEPA filters to purify air entering and leaving the 
contained areas. The exhaust air is incinerated before 
being emitted from the site. 


The biosecure labs are held at lower pressure to prevent 
uncontrolled escape of air, with the innermost, level 4, labs 
and animal facilities at the lowest pressure (300 Pa below 
atmospheric pressure). Staff entering the secure areas 
must leave their clothes in a locker, pass through two 
airlocks and dress in clothing and shoes provided (and 
laundered) within. Any objects taken ‘inside’ have to 
remain there—Emma told us she has some earrings 
trapped inside! Communications are all by email and fax. 
When leaving, people have to have a 3 minute shower 
before getting back into their outside clothing. And staff 
who have worked in the secure area are forbidden from 
visiting a farm or other place where there are livestock, fish 
or birds for 7 days— which puts considerable restrictions on 
home pets! 


We understood why visiting groups like ours do not get to 
inspect the inner workings of this remarkable facility, and 
we farewelled Emma after 2 hours with a clear 
understanding of the importance of the work at AAHL, 
thanks to her highly professional presentation. 


Bird Group Details 
August meeting, Aug 18th. Mihirungs, the giant birds of the late Pleistocene. Speaker; Barry Lingham 


September meeting, Sep 20th. How to use computers to record your bird observations. Craig Morley 
& Barry Lingham 
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Testing hypotheses about sexual selection and species recognition using 
principles of visual physiology and sensory ecology: John A. Endler 
Bird Group meeting, 21 July 2011 


D rofessor John Endler of Deakin University presented 
results from a study he and his group are carrying out 
in collaboration with James Cook University, to investigate 
how bowerbirds use signals to attract and select mates. 


The bower of bowerbirds is not a nest. In fact, bowerbird 
nests are placed high in trees and only tended by the 
females. The nests themselves are very difficult to find, 
while the bowers are on the ground and highly 
conspicuous. The bower, consisting of the structure 
(avenue, haystack or stage) and ornaments, is used by 
the male bird together with his plumage to make up a 
visual signal to attract females. 


The object of the study was to analyse the nature of the 
signals and how they function. 


It is difficult for us to fully appreciate the visual signals 
used by bowerbirds, because the eyes of the birds are 
sensitive to a much wider range of colours than are our 
eyes. In particular, birds perceive colours in the ultraviolet 
region that we cannot see but only measure with 
instruments. The research carried out by John Endler's 
team measured reflection across all the wavelengths of 
light perceived by the birds. As well as testing the birds' 
plumage, they measured those objects in the environment 
used by the birds during their courtship. 


Studies of the bowers and their surroundings showed that 
the male birds chose objects for the bowers that are not 
similar in colour to their plumage and are also not 
representative of the most abundant objects in the vicinity, 
taking into account both colour and shape. The colours of 
ornament objects are particularly important and males will 
quickly remove any objects having the ‘wrong’ colours if 
they are deliberately placed near the bower. 


Analysis of the colours visible to the various species of 


...Dean Hewish 


bowerbirds suggests that they should also be able to use 
colours to clearly distinguish between the other species of 
bowerbirds that inhabit the same area, even when our 
eyes show the birds as having similar colours. 


Male bowerbirds increase the visual contrast of the objects 
they use to decorate their bower in ways that only become 
obvious when considering the female’s viewpoint. In the 
case of those bowerbirds with avenue bowers, the female 
will occupy the tunnel while the male displays outside. 
Measurements of the female Great Bowerbird's field of 
view from the bower showed that 90% of the collected 
coloured objects are placed out of sight until picked up by 
the male and used in displays towards females standing 
within the avenue. Typically, the male picks up objects 
outside the female's field of view, displays them or his 
nuchal crest where she can see them, and then tosses 
them outside her field of view again. Stones outside the 
avenue are carefully placed with smaller stones closer to 
the bower, such that the size of the stones appears 
uniform from the female's point of view. If the researchers 
displaced the objects so that they were not in the favoured 
arrangement, the male birds quickly re-ordered them. The 
shape of the bower avenue is also carefully constructed to 
provide the best viewpoint for the female. From 
measurements of mating behaviour it appeared that 
mating success was higher for those males that were 
more proficient in creating the best perspective view of the 
ornaments. 


This highly technical presentation offered an interesting 
new insight into bird behaviour and biology. 


Professor Endler acknowledged the contribution of Kirk, 
Bron, and Eiren Smith, of Dreghorn Station, Michael Dalla 
Costa, Mary Valley Station, the National Geographic 
Society (grant 7852-05) and the Queensland 
Environmental Protection Agency. 


Bellarine Peninsula report on OBP search July 2011 


irst of all, a huge thank you to all the intrepid souls 

who scoured the local salt marshes, golf courses, 
islands, salt works, paddocks and many more. Your 
efforts are greatly appreciated. 


At least 54 observers, over 50 of whom are volunteers got 


...Craig Morley 


Other highlights of the searches included a total of 363 
Blue-winged Parrots (BWPs) recorded at 8 localities... 
including Lake Connewarre: east shore 129, south shore 
106; Breamlea salt marsh 42; Avalon salt works 771... 
(previous maximum for this restricted area: 4 birds). 


out into suitable habitat for Neophemas on and around the For comparison ... July 2010: 167 BWPS at 6 localities. 


week-end of 23 24 July ... many of the observers more 
than once! 


The exciting result of all this hard work was the discovery 
of 3 adult OBPs on Duck Island (restricted area) in Swan 
Bay. In accordance with the goals of the OBP recovery 
team for winter 2011, supplementary seed was placed at 
two sites close to where the birds were feeding/roosting. 
GPS readings and photographs were taken at each site to 
monitor and prevent any weed spread. 
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Correction 


Some of you might have been a little surprised at 
Craig Morley’s snorkelling exploits in the July GN 


(p. 14). 


Our intrepid snorkeller was in fact Craig Jones. 
Our apologies for the error (editorial team). 





What's up 


his month, NASA announced that another moon has 
been discovered orbiting Pluto. 


Pluto, once considered the furthest planet from the sun, is 
no longer called a planet. It was officially designated as a 
Dwarf Planet by the International Astronomical Union in 
2006, to the dismay of many people. Actually it is not al- 
ways even the furthest planet from the sun, since part of its 
orbit takes it closer to the sun than Neptune. 


It is not the only Dwarf Planet. During the past few dec- 
ades, many such Dwarf Planets have been discovered. 
Most are part of what is known as the Kuiper Belt, which is 
a region similar to the asteroid belt but located in the very 
outermost parts of the Solar System. The belt is made up 
of very many small objects orbiting the sun. To date ap- 
proximately a thousand such objects with diameters more 
than 100 km have been discovered. 


Pluto is not even the largest Dwarf Planet discovered to 
date. The Dwarf Planet Eris, orbiting further from the sun 
than Pluto, is 27% more massive than Pluto. Eris has one 
known small moon, named Dysnomia. 


Pluto itself has only a fifth the mass of our Moon. On 22 
June 1978, astronomer James Christy noticed a bulge on a 
magnified image of Pluto taken several months earlier. He 


...Dean Hewish 


searched other photographs and realised that the bulge 
changed position and disappeared periodically. The bulge 
was confirmed as being caused by a moon orbiting Pluto, 
and it was soon afterwards named Charon. Charon is a 
little more than half the size of Pluto and the pair could be 
considered as making up a double Dwarf Planet, 
particularly as they both orbit around a point that is located 
outside Pluto. In the aftermath of the interest raised by the 
discovery of Charon, the Hubble Space Telescope 
discovered two other much smaller moons orbiting Pluto, 
named Nix and Hydra. 


The latest discovery takes Pluto's tally to four moons. The 
new moon was also discovered in images taken by the 
Hubble Space Telescope and was announced on 20 July. 
It is tiny, between 13 and 34 kilometres in diameter. 


We know very little about the surfaces of these very distant 
objects. The Hubble Space Telescope can detect surface 
features on both Pluto and Charon, but they are merely 
vague patches of darker and lighter contrast. The surface 
temperature of Pluto is between minus 235 and minus 210 
degrees centigrade and it has a very thin atmosphere, 
probably mostly of nitrogen. We will get to see Pluto and its 
companions in considerable detail in 2015, when NASA's 
New Horizons spacecraft passes close to Pluto on its way 
out into interstellar space. 


Vale Lesley Yvonne Taylor 


WW: note the passing of one of the foundation 
members of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club. 
Lesley Taylor was very active in the Club ‘back in the ‘60s’, 
and our longer standing members from that time will 
remember her. In later years her interests took her to other 
fields. 


Lesley had a great love of animals, and in those early days 
when on a field excursion, an orphan emu was found. The 
parent emu had been killed by a passing car and the baby 
emu had a fractured leg. Lesley nurtured that little emu for 
some years until its death. The damaged leg never quite 
healed which meant it had to be carried from place to 
place. Some members will remember Lesley turning up to 
an excursion with the emu in her car! It did not reach 
adulthood—which in retrospect was probably just as well 
as it would have been rather hard to carry! (These days of 
course, the emu would have been taken to an animal 
shelter or ranger for attention.) Lesley‘s fondness for 
animals passed on to her many dogs over the years, and 
her involvement with the Geelong Animal Welfare Society. 


Lesley was born in Benalla. The family moved to Geelong 
where she attended Geelong High School, becoming 
prefect and then Head Prefect. She progressed to 
university where she qualified as a physiotherapist, the 
career she was to pursue for her working life. She was very 


studious, had a great interest in languages, taught English 
for some years at The Gordon Technical College, and was 
a great letter writer. 


Lesley had suffered some ill health in recent years, and 

was unfortunately diagnosed with melanoma in April this 
year, suffered a stroke shortly after and died on 19 May 

2011. 


Thankyou to Marjorie Rix for telling uss about Lesley. 


PS It was Lesley Taylor whom | have to thank for 
introducing me to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club. We 
were both working at The Geelong Hospital at the time and 
she invited me to join an excursion one weekend—and, as 
they say—'the rest is history!’ 





Southern Giant Petrel off Lorne Pier Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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History set in timber—wood is music to the ear 


[Elizabeth and Colin Golding live at St Laurence Park, 
Lara. Elizabeth writes that they have recently formed a 
group there that meets monthly to plan bird-watching 
outings and they’ve already been out twice. Colin keeps a 
record of birds seen. This is an article that Colin 
researched several years ago.] 


For thousands of years wood has played a prominent role 
as man has added to his musical repertoire. 


Primitive man produced a resounding beat with slit drums. 
These canoe-like hollowed-out tree trunks, when placed 
cavity down over a pit and beat upon, were real sound 
boards. It was a musical genius who stretched a skin over 
the end of a hollow log to make the prototype of the 
modern drum. The hunter’s bow was the forerunner of the 
violin, cello and harp. Rolled bark became a trumpet and 


...Colin Goldberg 


bored out twigs became flutes. 
Yet it wasn’t until the 18th century that composer Franz 
Joseph Haydn assembled the first ‘modern orchestra’. 


Some instruments such as the harp require great strength 
to withstand a tension of 1800 pounds (820 kg). This is 
done by a fifteen-ply lamination of Rock Maple and to 
make it strong but resonant each ply is laid at 45° to the 
one before. At least 75% of an orchestra is primarily made 
of wood of more than two dozen species. But think of the 
timbers used around the world used to make other 
instrtuments—from the Alpenhorn to the Zither, recorder, 
balalaika, cembalo, tabor, zuffalo whistle and the 
didgeridoo. 


Even the conductor’s baton is fashioned from holly! 


Bird Observations 
July 2011 


This is just a short summary of this month’s observations 
due to a family bereavement, and | apologise if | have 
missed any special records. Seabirds have certainly been 
highlights of the sightings for July, with exceptional 
numbers of albatross at Point Addis and the Hutton’s 
Shearwater observation. Hopefully these sightings are a 
good omen for what we might see on the boat trip later in 
the month. If you’re not feeling very ‘sea-worthy’, then, as 
Barry said in last month’s bird observations, why not rug up 
warmly and take your binoculars or telescope to one of our 
good viewing spots such as Point Addis or Point Lonsdale 
to try your luck from shore instead. 

Species Number 
Brush Bronzewing 


Comment 
Anglesea Heathland. Alcoa Boundary Tk. 1 smaller |CMo 


...Craig Morley 


Other sightings of interest last month were the Greater 
Sand Plover at Barwon river mouth and the Horsfield’s 
Bushlark and Crescent Honeyeater at the Brisbane 
Ranges. Both of the latter are rare winter visitors to our 
region. And as spring isn’t very far away, it’s time to watch 
closely for breeding activity, and send in any records. 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, 
Bernadette Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DSI, Dennis Sleep; GL, 
Grace Lewis; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; IW, lan Woodland; JN, 
John Newman; JP, John Peter; KC, Kay Campbell; RGa, Rob 
Ganly; TFl, Tom Fletcher; TMc, Tim Mc Keller TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Observers 


dark brown pigeon flew across track. 
Anglesea Heathland. Peregrine Tk. 2 smaller dark 
brown pigeons flushed from track 


Black-browed Albatross 


Pt Lonsdale. Off shore from the lighthouse. 


Pt Addis. Out to sea in windy weather, 1515 - 1645h 
Pt Addis. 1 closer inshore with several Shy 
Albatross. 

Pt Addis. 10 off shore. 


Shy Albatross 


Pt Lonsdale. Off shore from the lighthouse. 


Pt Addis. Out to sea in windy weather, 1515 - 1645h 
Pt Addis. At least 12. Several closer inshore, the 
majority well out. 

Pt Addis. 50-60 off shore. 


Yellow-nosed Albatross 


Pt Addis. Out to sea in windy weather, 1515 - 1645h 


Pt Addis. 20-30 offshore 


Southern Giant-Petrel 


been feeding on scraps dropped by fishermen. Band 
on one leg, details not confirmed. 


Fluttering Shearwater 


Pt Lonsdale. Off shore from the lighthouse. 


Pt Addis. Offshore in windy weather. 
Pt Addis. 80-100 offshore. 


Hutton's Shearwater 


Pt Addis. 2 observed offshore. Full description 





provided. 
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[Species | Number | Date [Comment —ć č — č — — [oben | 


Australasian Gannet 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Australian Spotted Crake 
Greater Sand Plover 


White-fronted Tern 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Rufous Bristlebird 
Crescent Honeyeater 


Australian Magpie 


Rose Robin 


Pink Robin 


Horsfield’s Bushlark 


Bassian Thrush 
Australasian Pipit 


Pt Lonsdale. Off shore from the lighthouse. Included |CMo, RGa 
a ‘feeding group’ of about 400 off Shortlands Bluff. 
Anglesea Heathland. Bald Hills Rd. All pale birds with |CMo 
uniform moult. 3 birds in close proximity with some 

low interaction between a M and F. 3rd bird probably 

M. Also 4th bird off at a distance. 

Anglesea Heathland. Coalmine Rd. Near coal mine. 

A dark bird in moult with secondaries missing and 
primaries re-growing in L wing and inner outer 

primaries missing in R wing. 

Breamlea salt marsh. 1 calling. 

Ocean Grove. On the river mouth Spit.4.00PM. Single|RGa 
bird, apart from nearby Stints, Red-caps and Double- 
banded Plovers. Bird 1/3 larger than the Double- 

banded Plovers. Large eye, beak approx.2/3 length of 
head & thick at base tapering to a point i.e. 

wedge-shaped, thick long supercillium, dark through 

& under eye with sharp cut-off & very white chin down 

to breast & below. General colours were Stint -like 
greyer/paler). 

Ocean Grove. River mouth Spit at 5.00pm. One 

flagged bird, several with some breeding plumage. 

With about 200 waders - Red-capped Plover, 
Double-banded Plover and Red-necked Stints 


Pt Addis. 1 offshore. AM, JP, KC 
Pt Addis. 1 offshore. AM, JP, KC 
Pt Addis. 1 offshore. AM, JP, KC 
Ocean Grove. Woodlands Estate. Several present. |TFI, DS, KC, 
Other recent records from this vicinity and others eg |CMo etc. 
Anakie. 

Anglesea Heathland. Peregrine Tk. 1 heard. 

Anglesea Heathland. Coalmine Rd. 1 flew across 

road. 


Pt Addis. At least 3 birds heard. 

lronbark Basin. Common at flowering ironbarks, along|TFl, GMc 
with Red Wattlebirds, Eastern Spinebills and New 

Holland, White-naped, Yellow-faced and White-eared 
Honeyeaters. 

Brisbane Ranges National Park. Aqueduct Tk and GL, CMo 
Lower Stony Ck PG. 1 active and very vocal M at 1st 

site and at least 1 possibly 2 at 2nd site. Rare winter 

visitor to this area. 

Waurn Ponds. Cochranes Rd. 1 bird in flight carrying 

2 mice by the tails in its beak. 

Wensleydale. Bird taking discarded wire from 

dismantled fence for nest. 

Anglesea Heathland. Alcoa Boundary Tk. 1 M 

foraging in recently burnt area. 

Anglesea Heathland. Cnr Bald Hills Rd. Alcoa 

Boundary Tk. Pr foraging. 

Anglesea. Gum Flat. Cnr Forest Rd and Nortons Rd. |CMo 

M flitted across road. 

Anglesea Heathland. Distillery Creek. Good views of |ANGAIR 
F bird. 

Bannockburn Bush. A gorgeous richly coloured brown|JN 

bird, well camouflaged in burned acacia paradoxa 

habitat, feeding on the ground. 

East Lake Connewarre. 1 bird moving ahead of 

vehicle along tracks through pasture. A rare winter 

record for the region (photo). 

Anglesea Heathland. Breakfast Creek. 

East Lake Connewarre. 2 birds along fence-line in 

pasture. 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 25 August 2011 
Anglesea Heathland 
Leader: Craig Morley 


This is always a fascinating area, with the possibility of 
many wonderful species—Wedge-tailed Eagles, several 
cuckoo species, Brush Bronzewings, Tawny-crowned 
Honeyeaters, Scarlet Robins and many others await us! 


Meet: 9 a.m. at the corner of Gum Flat Rd and Bald 
Hills Rd. (ViCroads Ed.6 map 93 C7). 
Please allow at least 1 hour travelling time from Geelong. 


Suggested route from Geelong: Colac Rd., turn left 


into Cape Otway Rd., turn left into Hendy Main Rd. at 
Moriac, turn right into Larcombes Rd., turn left into Forest 


Rd., turn right into Gum Flat Rd. and drive to Bald Hills 
Rd. (NB. This is not well sign-posted!). 

NB: no car-pooling arrangements at other venues have 
been made. 


Finish: approximately 2 p.m. 

S 

Bring: Morning tea/nibbles, lunch and drinks, 
sunscreen, hat (beanie!), raingear, a warm jacket and 
sturdy shoes/boots (there will be the opportunity for quite 
a bit of walking on uneven-and sloping tracks). If possible 
a folding seat for morning tea/lunch! 


Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604, Polly 5244 0182 


Orange-bellied Parrot Bellarine Peninsula 
Working group bus trip to Healesville for 
‘behind the scenes’ view 


Saturday 20 August 2011 


Starting central point in Geelong at 7.45 a.m. 
returning. 5 p.m. Some seats still available. 

If interested please contact Craig Morley by Friday 
5 August. 


Ph 5221 4604 or email craigmorley5@bigpond.com 


Eco book group 


Tuesday 30 August 2011 


Annamaria Weldon's prize-winning essay 
Threshold Country 


If you would like to come and join in the discussion 


please contact Lorraine for a copy of the essay and 
some notes. 


Meet at Lorraine's home at 8.00 p.m. 
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GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 21 August 2011 
Pelagic boat trip 
Leader: Barry Lingham 


The GFNC excursion on Sunday 21 August will be a boat 
trip from Queenscliff out through the Heads to view 
seabirds in Bass Strait. We will venture out a few miles 
and travel towards Barwon Heads and back again. 
Hopefully we will get to see albatross and some of the 
interesting species noted over the past few weeks by 
land-based bird watchers. 


Cost: $65 per person, to be paid on the day. 


Departure time: 9.00 a.m. — 1.00 p.m. 
Please arrive at least 40 minutes prior to departure. 


The trip may be cancelled due to rough weather. 24 
hours notice will be given. 

We have booked one boat that can take 21 persons into 
Bass Strait. It should be good viewing. 

Bring wet/cold weather gear, binoculars and cameras, 
sea-sickness tablets. 


If you wish to attend, you must book your place. Full 
details of meeting time/place will be passed directly to 


those who have booked. 

Preference will be given to GFNC members, but we may 
take others if the trip is not fully booked. 
lingham@tpg.com.au or 5255 4291 or 0417 115 109. 


Boneseeding in the You Yangs 
Saturday 27 August 2011 


Having missed our May boneseeding because the park 
was closed, there is an even more urgent need to get out 
there this August. The rangers tell us there is plenty to 
be pulled on our patch, and it’s flowering! 

We are hopeful that all the asbestos that was exposed 
after the heavy rainfall will have been removed and the 
roads will be fixed by our scheduled boneseeding date. 
But just in case access to the Saddle carpark is difficult 
we are asking everybody to ring a day or two before- 
hand to confirm times and arrangements. 

When: Saturday 27 August between 9.30 a.m. and 
3.00 p.m. 

Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle 
Drive to Rockwell Road—the gate will be 
unlocked. Please replace it after entering this 
normally restricted road. 

For the boneseeding: Gloves and eye 
protection (Some safety glasses will be 
available if you do not have any). Please 
wear suitable clothing (long sleeves, long trou- 
sers) and solid footwear. 

Plus: Water, morning tea, lunch and 
sunscreen and hat or rain gear, depending on 
the weather! 

Rob Beardsley 5241 1951 or Deborah Evans 
5243 8687 


Where: 
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John Bell 
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Trevor Pescott 
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General Meeting Minutes Yvonne Campbell 





Coming events 


AUGUST 2011 SEPTEMBER 2011 
2 General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 6 General Meeting: The Western Grassland Reserves— 
9 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting Richard Boekel 
Bird Group: Meeting: Mihirungs, the giant birds of the Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
late Pleistocene—Barry Lingham 13 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Excursion: Pelagic boat trip 15 Bird Group: Meeting: How to use computers to record 
Leader: Barry Lingham your bird observations—Craig Morley & Barry Lingham 
Mid-week Bird Excursion—Anglesea heathland 18 Excursion: Brisbane Ranges (Ted Errey Circuit) 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs Leader: Grace Lewis 
Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Deborah Evans 22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Eco Book Group 24-25 Angair Wildflower Show 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 29 August 2011. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or email (Word document or .rtf please). 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor Deborah Evans : deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 


acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 


Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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